io       THE MEMOIRS OF THE BARON DE MARBOT
of the Convention have spoilt the Revolution, which might *                          have been so splendid!    There is another batch of innocent
\t;                         people being taken off to prison because they are of good
> *                         family, or  have  relations  who have  gone  abroad!    It is
fc'     ,                    terrible!'   I understood him perfectly, and, like him, I vowed
1                           hatred to the party of terror who spoilt the Revolution of
i ,                         1789.    I may be asked, Why, then, did my father continue to
serve a Government for which he had no esteem ?   Because ;                           he held that to repel the enemy from French territory was
I                           under all circumstances honourable, and in no way pledged a
soldier to approval of the atrocities committed by the Con-I                          vention in its internal administration.
J!                                 What my father had said awakened my lively interest in
the persons whom the carriages contained. I found out that they were noble families who had been that morning arrested in their houses and were being carried to prison at Souilhac. I was wondering how these old men, women, and children could be dangerous to the country when I heard one of the children ask for food. A lady begged a national guard to let her get out to buy provisions; he refused harshly; the lady then held out an assignat, and asked him to be so kind as to get her a loaf; to which he replied: ' Do you think I am one of your old lackeys ?' His brutality disgusted me; and having noticed that our servant Spire had placed in the pockets of the carriage sundry rolls, each lined with a sausage, I took two of them, and approaching the carriage where the children were, I threw these in when the guard's back was turned. Mother and children made such expressive signs of gratitude that I decided to victual all the prisoners, and accordingly took them all the stores that Spire had packed for the nourishment of four persons during the forty-eight hours which it would take us to reach Toulouse. We started with-out any suspicion on his part of the way in whicli I had disposed of them. The children kissed their hands to me, the parents bowed, and we set off. We had not gone a hundred yards when my father, who in his haste to escape from a sight which distressed him had not taken a meal at the inn, felt hungry and asked for the provisions. Spirent, had a meal, burnt the deeds in the middle of the
